GERMANY'S 'NEW ORDER'
Danish exports has been the flood of paper money
which has been issued. Inflation, which the Ger-
mans themselves must avoid at all costs, has been
exported, and trade exchanges between Germany
and Denmark have amounted indeed to no more
than the barter of inflation for plenty.
There is no reason to assume that the case of
Denmark is particularly unfavourable to Germany.
The same features of the German economic order
may be observed in other occupied territories. Raw
materials and finished products have been imported
into Germany, and many sections of industrial,
commercial, or agricultural life are being stripped
of working capital and left to decay.1 Whatever
Germany may be willing to send them after the war,
it is unlikely that these enterprises can be revived
without extensive replenishments of raw materials.
These Germany certainly cannot provide.
The details of the workings of German exploita-
tion naturally vary from country to country. In the
case of France particularly, the fixing of a very high
exchange rate for the mark (20 francs) has made it
easier for German soldiers and traders to buy up
French goods. There are further refinements by
which German clearing debts are prevented from
increasing too rapidly. In France, for instance, the
occupation costs of 400 million francs a day pay for
a very large part of the French goods acquired by
the Germans, while in Yugoslavia a similar effect
is produced by the enforced payment to German
creditors of old debts of the Kingdom of Serbia
dating from before 1914.
1 For a summary account of German depredations in the
occupied territories, see Viscount Maugham's pamphlet, Lies as
Allies.
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